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CONSIDERATIONS 


o THE Fr * 


cox TIN uANcE of SLAVERY. 


ſubject of Slavery having engaged a conſider- 
able degree of public attention, and it appearing 
to be a general opinion, that any national determination 
that can be expected to take place, will be in favour of 
the continuance of Slavery in the Colonies of this 
kingdom, if not of the trade to the coaſt of Africa for 
_ the purpoſe of procuring a future ſupply of Slaves, it 
becomes a matter of ſerious inquiry, as to what will 
be the ſituation, in which the whole community of this 
country will place itſelf, by fuch a determination. 


That all the nations into which the world is divided, 


are under the government of infinite Wiſdom and 
Juſtice, and that there are fixed laws ef..bliſhed by the 
ALM1GHTY, as the rules by which mankind ſhall con- 
duct themſelves in their public meaſures as nations, is 
2s evident as any thing can be made by all the conclu- 


A 


ſions 


LL 
ſions of reaſon, and the expreſs declarations of revela- 
tion; and to theſe laws it is, that we are bound ta reſort, 
both as men poſſeſſed of reaſon and as a nation acknow- 
ledging the authority of revelation; and it muſt be by 
comparing this part of our national conduct with theſe 
ſettled rules, that we are to form our judgments of the 
reality of our ſituation, as a people under that univerſal 
government; the laws and adminiſtrations of which we 
allow, and which cannot be done away by being diſbe- 
heved or difobeyed; any more than that the laws and 


government of a country, are deſtroyed by any number 
of the ſubjects chooſing WRT We „„ 


reign Slavery, is as much the object of their averſion 


as it would be of ours to receive the ſame treatment at 


the trade and treatment of Slaves, cannot be expected 
to produce any other change in their minds, than would 
be made in our own by any regulations which, under 
a reverſe of circumſtances, might be made as to the 
manner in which we ſhould be treated on our being 
delivered into their hands; and their averſion to foreign 
Slavery, continuing to be the fame after any new re- 
gulations of ours may be made, they will of courſe 
continue to uſe, as they have done, their utmcſt efforts 
to prevent themſelves from being taken and ſent down 
to their ſea coaſt and delivered into our hands. Sothat 
the effects which have followed our trade from its com- 
mencement, can only be expected to be produced for 
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their hands; and any laws we can make for regulating 
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TW 
the future. The inducements offered on our part as 

the price of Slaves, leading thoſe of the natives to 
whom thoſe offers are made, tu uſe their endeavours to 
procure us a ſupply of Slaves, by all the means in their 
power; the various attempts of violence and deſign, 
by one party againſt another, will continue without any 
change, and call for the fame reſiſtance, which has ever 
been made, againſt an evil which they fo univerſally 
dread; and theſe attempts on one hand, and the efforts 
made to reſiſt and overcome them on the other, will 
occaſion the continuance of thoſe fatal conteſts, which 
keep the flames of civil war continually burning among 
them. with all the fears and complicated miferies which 
inſeparably attend upon civil wars in any country; and 
of which we may form the trueſt jadgment, by con- 
ſidering what would be the conſequences among our- 
ſelves, were we at this moment engaged in the fame 
manner, in procuring the people of neighbouring towns 
and adjoining counties, for the purpoſe of felling them 
into foreign Slavery; and that ſhips were continually 
coming upon every part of our coaſts, and by the in · 
fluence of the inducements they offered as the price of 
the men, women, and children of this country, the whole 
inhabitants were always kept in a ſtate of hoſtility among 
themſelves; and that from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, there was uo place of ſafety, nor a perſon in 
it euabled to fay for a day, that in the next he ſhould 
not be the priſoner of an oppoſite party, and be ſent 
from market to market, and paſſed from one trader to 
another, till he was finally fold to the common pur- 
err. 
ſtate of Slavery for life. 
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The continuance of our Slave trade, continuing to 
meet with this certain, and deep-rooted averſion in the 
minds of the people we procure for our Slaves, all the 
evils which are produced among the inhabitants in the 
country of Africa, will with equal certainty be followed, 


the Slaves, who are thus procured, to our colonies. Not 


one of them, but being delivered to us as much againſt 


their inclinations, as it would be againſt our own, to be 
tranſported in the fame manner and for the fame pur- 


poſe, by any other people that had obtained the ſame 


power over us, their ſufferings on board of ſhip muſt 
include the united miſeries of the mind, from their being 
which ariſe from their being expoſed to any treatment 
that may be offered to them without diſtinction of age 
or ſex, and the unavoidable wretchedveſs of a ſituation 
like that of being thut up in cloſe confinement, the wit- 
neſſes of each others ſorrows and ſufferings. And to 
theſe evils to the country and people we procure, is to 
be added the injuries inſeparable to a ſtate of Slavery. 


From the day they are expoſed to ſale in our colonies, 


and driven they know not where, to be the 


the diſcretion of their owners, as in this country our 
cattle are, as to the treatment they ſhall receive at our 


hands or from thoſe to whom they arecntruſted. And 


though we are under all the inducements of ſelf-intereſt 


to treat them well, yet notwithſtanding this, kow they 


are treated in numberleſs inftances, may be known by 
the manner in which ſuch vaſt number of horſes are de- 
liroyed and wrought to death, by neglect and ſeverity ; 

p | and 


with all the ſufferings which attend the conveyance of 


property of they know not whom, they are as much at 


| 
| 
| 
! 
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and thinkiog, as we ought, nc other of human naturein : 
the colonies than at home, we cannot be at a loſs to 
conceive what muſt be the treatment Slaves will in ge- 
neral receive, left as they are to feel all the effefts 
of avarice unreſtrained in limiting the extent of their 
labours, and of anger in puniſhing them at pleaſure, 
without fear or controul; beſides all the fufferings which 
human beings cannot fail to feel at being bought and 
fold, hired out and ſent away, without any regard to the 
relations in which they ſtand to thoſe they are made 
to leave behind them. 


To continue the Slave Trade at all, and to tolerate 
Slavery under any regulations, and to prevent thoſe 
injuries to the country and people of Africa, ſeems no 
more to be done than to ſeparate the conſequence from 
the cauſe by which it is produced. If the inhabitants of 
which we might intend to provide for the better treat- 
ment of Slaves, it would not take away their averſion 
to being ſent into foreign Slavery on any terms, that 
being an averſion inſeparable to human nature; and 


our regulations producing no change in their minds, 


they will continue to defend themſelves to the laſt ex · 
tremity; and were we as a nation, to reſolve on a per- 
worſt effects which could be expected from it, would 
not be equal to thoſe which are produced by the in- 
fluence of our Trade. And however we may regulate 
this Trade, from the moment any part of thoſe people 
become our Slaves, they are in our hands as priſoners 
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peal to juſtice, ſuffering without hope of relief, and left to 
the lawleſs power of — SIE 
they are. 


How far a conduct like this in the people of one 
country to thoſe of another, offends againſt the laws 
which it is reaſonable to believe mankind are under, ap- 
in the World are equally calculated for the happineſs 
of the inhabitants; and of courſe for one part of man- 
kind to break in upon the country of another, occaſion 
continual wars for the purpoſe of taking as many of 
them as can be obtained for Slaves, and then keeping 
them as ſuch to the end of their lives, would appear to 
include every crime, which the people of one country 
cau be guilty of againſt thoſe of another, and offend as 
highly as it is poſſible to offend againſt every principle 
and all the reaſons of natural juſtice; and as far as hu · 
man meaſures can do it, directly oppoſe all the purpoſes 
of infinite goodneſs in the proviſion made for the happi- 
neſs of mankind; and that for a nation ſo to offend, muſt 
be to expoſe itſelf to the penalties neceſſarily annexed, 
as the natural conſequences of a conduct oppoſed to 
the will of the CxraTOR, and to the peace of the World, 
and without which penalties there would be no pro- 
viſion made, nor be any ſuch thing as univerſal juſtice 
among mankind ; and if thoſe puniſhments were any 
thing thort of a full return of ſufferings to thoſe which 
the guilty be left finally to gain by their crimes; and 
if ſuch a return of ſufferings was not to be inflicted upon 
the people who offended and would continue to do fo, 
it 


2 

it would be ſuch a defect of juſtice in the government of 
the World, as would place the ſupreme diſpoſer of all 
eveuts in the view of mankind, as being equally regard- 
leſs of the crimes of che guilty as of the ſufferings of the 
oppreſſed; and this would be the fame as to conclude 
that the ALMIGHTY neither regarded juſtice nor mercy 
among mankind. But as much reaſon as there is to be 
aſſured of the contrary, all that reaſon have ve to con- 
clude that juſtice will be done to the guilty, that mercy 
will be ſhewn to the oppreſſed; and nation: only exiſting 
in the preſent ſtate of things, in that «ate they muſt 
receive an equal and certain return of their joint mea · 
ſures as communities in the treatwent of others; and 
continuing their injuries, they have all the certainty of 
receiving the returns. of them, which can ariſe from a 
conſideration of the juſtice and goodneſs of G. 


Zut to turn from the concluſions of reaſon, to the 
clear light of revelation, the certainty and nature of the 
Divine Government is made as plainly to appear, as 
words can convey a ſenſe of things to the human mind: 
e The dom:nion of the MosT HicH is an everlaſting 
dominion, and his kingdom is from generation to ge- 
neration; he doeth according to his will, among the 
| inhabitants of the earth; and none can ſtay his hand. 
—T here is one Law-giver, who is able to ſave and 
pms tp poo gd,” =; Lord is our 
Law- giver, the Lord is our Xing. 


What the aatrertis how in, by with acts. as wet 
as individuals, are obliged to govern their conduct to 
each other, ſufficiently appears vow bs Hg 


* Daniel 4. E 33. 88 
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manded, that—* A things whatſoever you would 
that men ſhould do to you, do you even ſo to them. 


The penalty annexed to the breach of this law, is, 
that they who offend againſt it, ſhall themſclves be 
treated as they have treated others.—** He that leadeth 
into captinity ſhall go into captivity - As they have 
cauſed tobe gain, fo ſhall they be ſlain. For the Lord 
God of recompenſe ſhall ſurely requite ” + 


The examples «nder the adminiſtration of theſe laws, 


inſtances; in the caſe of one of the empires of the Eaſt 
| it is faid—*They have uſed oppreſſion and exerciſed 
dave oppreſſed the ſtranger wreng fully.—Therefore 
have I poured out mine indignation upon them, I have 
reaſon for this judgment it is faid—* They, the people 
—— 

captives held them faſt, ed 
3 faſt, they refuſed 


unjuſt and cruel uſe of its power, had been applied to 
in behalf of the people they oppreſſed, and that it was 
not till after they had refuſed to let tbem go, that they 
were made to receive the recompence of their conduct, 
u g the i ſiſtidl 2 iſt 2 af 4 - x c 
the notion of which power is given us by its being ſaid— 
< - Gn «© Their 
Matth. 7. Ff Revelation 23. Jer. 31. Jer. 31. 


by the providence of the AlMieHrr, appears in many 


By this it appears, that the nation who had made an 
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. Their Redeemer is rung, the Lord of Hoſts is bis 


name, he ſhall thoroughly plead their cauſe. 


And to prevent the miſtake of pleading the divine 
attribute of mercy, againſt the expectation of juſtice, 
the ALMIGHTY hath faid—** Mine eye ſhall not ſpare, 
neither will I have pity, but I will recompenſe their 
way upon their head will render to all the inhabi- 
zants all their evil. And to ſhew that the goodneſs 
of Gon, calls upon us to look for the execution of his 
juſtice, when appeals are made in v in for the relief of 
the oppreſſed, it is faid—* Hz ſhall deliver the needy 
when he crieth ; the poor alſo, and him that hath no 
helper ; he ſhall redeem them from deceit and vio- 


ence, and precious ſhall be their bloodinhis ſight.” 


But degraded as the people of Africa are, in the diſtant 
dominions of this kingdom, to an equality with meer 
animals, it is poſſible that we may exclude them, in our 
view, from the moſt diſtant enpectation of the divine 
compaſſion being ſhewn in their favour, in any ſuch real 
ſenſe as theſe words convey— He Hall redeem them 
from deceit and violence and that the ALM1GuTy doth 
not look down upon the blood of all that are ſlain iu the 
they receive by our means and at our hands, as HE 
would upon ourſelves. But to exclude them from the 
fulleſt ſhare in the compaſſiun of our common CreaToR, 
would be to forget that we are all partakers of the ſame 
common nature; that we all ſtand in the fame relation 
to himſelf, that his goodwill is as much expreſſed in 
their perſons, climate and country as our own; and that 

thus 


* Jer. 50. 1 Ezek. 9. 
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thus to exclude them in our eſteem from an equal ſhare 
in all the deſigns of his mercy, would be to think with 
the moſt miſtaken Jews, who would not admit that the 
reſt of mankind were, with themſelves, intended to re- 
ceive all the offered goodneſs of Gon, through the 
Meſſiah and Saviour of the World, contrary to all the 
upon the face of the creation, and in the entire ſcope and 
numberleſs expreſs declarations of fcripture—1 hat Gon 
is no reſpectur of perſons; that his mercy is over all his 
works ; that he deſpiſeth none; that he is loving to 
every man; and that in judging he regardeth not the 
rich, nor prefers them and their cauſe to the perſons and 
intereſts of the poor, —declarations which are proved 
by all the fats which are recorded in the ſcriptures, of 
his divine notice of the pooreſt; among whom he ap- 
_ peared himſelf as our Redeemer, in a ſtate of the loweſt 
Humiliation, and to encourage our common humanity, to 
Jook for refuge in his favour, chooſing for his ſervants 
vineſſes of all that power, wiſdom and goodneſs of Gon, 
which are diſplayed in the hiſtory of his life in the New 
Teſtament, received and eſtabliſhed in this and every 
| other Chriſtian country, contradicting every thought of 
ſuch a ſuppoſicion, as that the people of Africa are not 
as much the objects of his divine compaſſion, as the inha- 
bitants of this or any other country in the world would 
de, who were ſuffering under the fame calamities. as 
we are now ſo much the occaſion of inflicting upon them; 

| It not being the merits of mavkind but their miſeries 
which call for the interpoſition of infinite goodneſs; and 
as a part of mankind ſuffering at the hands of others, 
_— 
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all that hath ever been promiſed and done for any peo. 
ple under the fame circumitances, we have the ſame 
cauſe to expect to be done for them, infinite goodneſs and 
human miſery being the ſame now they ever were. 
None were ever more deſpiſed or oppreſſed than che 
people of the Jews were in Egypt, and though that 
oppreſſion was allowed to continue long and to be ex- 
treme in the degree of it, yet they were made an ex- 
ample to mankind, how much Gop regards the forrows 
and ſufferings of the afflifted. And to ſhew how equal 
the oppreſſurs; and among theſe that may be named, of 
cruelty.* | 


And this laſt inſtance is the more neceſſary to be con- 
ſidered in our own caſe, as it ſeems calculated to pre. 
vent a miſtake, that diſtinguiſhed mercies in any nation, 
imply a future impunity for its crimes; a ſuppoſition 
which appears to be as natural, in the ſeaſon of general 
proſperity in a country, as ſelf confidence and a fearleſs 
diſregard of offending, is but the too frequent attendant 
as different nations have been by the divine favour, when 
that favour was turned into a furgetfulneſs of God, and 
a diſregard of the rights of others; their hiſtory firſt 
preſents to our view, the public calls upon them to re. 
form their abuſes; but nor doing it, flow but irreſiſtible 
ſufferings ſeconded the meſſages of mercy; and when 
human pride choſe rather to bid defiance to infivite 
| juflice, 


* 1 Sam. 21. 
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juſtice, than to make an acknowledgment of public of- 
fences by real reformation, we then ſee them ſinking 
under the returns of their own conduct to others, and 
frequently inflifted upon the greateſt and moſt pro- 
ſperous nations, by means of the corruptions which were 
the conſequences of their crimes; and the accounts of 
their glory, their guilt and their ruin, appear to tell us 


à⁊s certainly as hiſtory and matter of fact can tell us, that 


the higheſt human powers, and the policy of ſtates, 
when engaged in a determined continuance of crimes, 
afford no ſecurity againſt the returns of juſtice. And as 
they to whom much is given, of them the more is re- 
quired, when nations have at once been as eminent for 
the advantages they enjoyed as for the crimes they com- 
nor the numbers among them who feared to offend, 
which ſaved them from total ruin; their wrongs being 
to prevent mankind from being miſled by their example. 


To excuſe our conduct as a nation to the country 
and people of Africa, becauſe they make Slaves of each 
other, is to make the crimes of heathens examples to 
be imitated by a nation poſſeſſed of the cleareſt know- 
ledge of revelation And to ſuppoſe ourſelves autho- 
riſed in making Slaves of the Africans, becauſe Slavery 
has been common among mankind from very early ages 
of the world, will perhaps be found on better conſidera · 
tion to be the ſame miſtake in the conduct of a nation, 
as it would be in private life. for individuals to look 
upon the puniſhments inflicted by public juſtice, to be 
the example of the treatment which the ſubjects ſhould 


country, 

to the people of another, would be to turn the ſentence 
into common practice, and which would make it as l. 
ful for the people of one nation to put thoſe of another 
to death, becauſe many ages ago, ſome had forfeited 
their lives as others had the'r liberties by their crimes. 
_— What crime have the people of Africa committed, 
and where is our authority to oblige them to receive 
ſuch a fad variety of ſufferings by our means? None of 
the people of that vaſt continent ever came to theſe 
no neceſſity of ſelf de- 
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every poſſible injury which can render buman life com- 
pletely and conſtantly miſerable, and as far as can be 
done, under the continuance of their exiſtence, deſtroy- 
ing as much as human treatment can deſtroy, all the deſigns 
for which life and being were given for their happineſs as 
much as for our own. And thus ſuffering at our hands, 
are we not to conſider it as applicable to them, that,. 
Their Redeemer is ſtrong be will thoroughly plead 
their cauſe ; and that all the goodneſs of Gon is 


years to come, may make the deliberations of our whole 


nation on their ſufferings and our treatment of them, 
as perfectly infignificant, as within the few years that 


are paſt, they have been made to multitudes of the ſame 
people who were, under our authority, placed inthe fame 
ſituation; but to whom deliverance has come by other 
means—* The laſt war having amidſt a multitude of 
evils, ſuch as war neceſſarily produces, been attended 
with one accidental effect, which, whatever may be 


impeded and diminiſhed that opprobrious traffic in which 
this country has for a long time taken the lead, the 
Slave Trade on the Coaſt of Africa.”* And which 
war hasbeen followed, by the reſtoration of the rights of 
humanity to thouſand: of Africans in America, by placing 
them as men with men, at liberty to acquaint themſelves 
with Gon, to worſhip and obey him; to diſcharge every 
relative obligation; to labour for themſelves and to 
reap 


* Biſhop of Cheſter's Sermon, Feb. 23, 2783. 


pledged for their relief; and that the continuance of the 


poſition of his juſtice; and which in the turn of a few 


thought of it in a commercial view, I do not fcruple in 
a religious one, to call a bleffing; It has very greatly 
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not only puniſhed but as a nation totally deſtroyed. 
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reap the rewards of their own induſtry, and in the pub- 


lic peace and common good to find their own. —_A 
change of fituation from evil to good, from ſo mach 
miſery to ſo much happineſs, produced under events 
and circumſtances ſo perfectly beyond all human deſigm, 
as ſeems not only to make it warrantable, but to re 
quire it as a duty to aſcribe it to God, and number it 
among the great inſtances of his goodneſs, in delivering 


the needy when he crieth; the poor al ſo and him that 


hath no helper ; redeeming them equally from all the 
effects of the deceit and violence of thoſe who led them 
away captive and would detain them in that fituation. 


And as a further 1 
from Slavery of fo many Africans in America, as an act 
of the divine adminiſtration, to trace this deliverance to 
its firſt commencement, it is found to have proceeded 
from the pureſt principle of a few, who profeſs to wor- 
ſhip Gon as a SPIRIT, no lefs than as their CA Tron 
and REDEEMER, attributing to his ſacred influence upon 
tion and capacity to perform every good work: Thus 


caution and diffidence, under the oppreſſion of ſorrow 


for the aſſſicted and of fear to offend, a ſmall number of 
perſons among the pe-ple called Quaters in America, 
became firſt the private and afterwards more publicly 
the advocates of the people of Africa, ſaying no other 
than that which the Almighty ſo many ages ago required 
in behalf of another oppreſſed people That ruxx ſhould 
let them go; for their diſobedience to which they were 


Zur 
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But this requeſt of liberty to the Africans meeting with 
ſerious ei · nſider ation it was regarded and obeyed, and 
under many difficulties, and at much expence to the 
body of people who were firſt called upon to change 
the condition of their Slaves into that of freemen and 
fellow ſudjects, they ſoon generally, and now without a 
fingle exception, have allowed the plain directions of 
revelation and the dictates of reaſon and juſtice to take 
| place, and out weigh all the conſiderations of intereſt ; 
and in their obedience they have already found their 
reward; they have reaped the fruits of peace on reflec- 
tion, many have approved and followed their example, 
and this has extended itſelf to public authority ; to theſe 
Feturns are to be added the prateful attachments of the 
poor people, to whom they reſtored the rights of reli- 
gion and juſtice which had been fo long with-held; and 
the vigour and animation of their induſtry as freemen 
and hired ſervants, has given them and the world a new 
proof, in the greater advantages ariſing from their la- 
bours, that obedience to the laws of Gon includes its 
own reward, and, as the higheſt inducement for every 


poſfible act of goodwill from men to men, that in this 


life, the bounty of the Moſt High, is inſeparably an- 
nexed to the duty and obedience of pubhe bodies of 
mankind, to his divine cemmand, to do as we would be 
done by. And when the reaſons, for believing that 

the 


* John Woolman, one of the firſt promoters of relief to the 
Africans in America, died in the city of York; and to that degree 

was he impreſſed with a ſenſe of its being his duty, to cloſe his 
like with his teſtimony againſt Slavery, that he requeſted in his 
laſt Plneſs, that nothing might be given him which had been 
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the diſcharge of the Africans from Slavery and the 
diſcontinuance of the Trade, were agreeable to the 
declared will of Gon, againſt either forcing into Slavery, 
or refuſing to let thoſe go who are already in that ſitua- 
tion, the continuance of our national conduct in obtain · 
ing and uſing Slaves, would appear to give us the fame 
cauſe to expect the penalties annexed to the breach of 
the laws of Go, and an oppoſition to the nature and 
deſigns of his government, as they have to expect puniſh- 
ment, — cantons 


Our Trade and treatment of the people of Africa, 
have continued during a great part of the laſt and from 
the beginning of the preſent century; and for more 
than twenty years, we have been publicly and continu - 
ally called upon to compare this part of our national 
. expreſs laws of God; all the arguments of religion, 
reaſon, and humanity have been uſed by men of ſeriouſ- 
neſs, 
raiſed by the labour of Slaves; as he had from his firſt engaging 
in their cauſe, carefully avoided whatever he knew or believed 
had come through their hands, who were unjuſtly compelled to 
that grew on the ground cultivated by their labours, to paſs through 
a medium of injuſtice and oppreſſion. His writings, publiſhed 
under the title of his Journal, ſeem to give the cleareſt view of the 
firſt riſe of the deſign of obtaining the abolition of Slavery, at the 
fame time that they preſent to our view a man feeling for the mi- 
ſeries of men, and giving himſelf up as the ſervant of every mea- 
ſure which in his eſteem tended to their relief; and the fucceſs of 
and well-grounded meaſure on the fide of humanity. 
B 


(3 
neſs, learning, and piety ; all the ſufferings we are the 
means of inflifting, upon the inhabitants of a fourth part 
of the world, have been made to paſs in review before 


us; from the firſt inducements offered by our Trade, 
to theſe natives of Africa who live by the oppreſſion of 


the reſt, tothe expiring moans of unpitied Slaves dying 
in our colonies, under the ſeverity of their toil and the 
cruelty of their treatment; by the teſtimony of men 
moſt worthy to be believed, we have ſeen and heard 
the whole of our conduct and of its effects; and one 
great appeal hath been made to us as from heaven itſelf, 
by the ſervants of Gop and Religion, to do them juſtice, 
to ſtop our I rade and ſet them free; to be conſiſtent 
with ourſelves, and as a nation, receiving and eſtabliſſi- 
ing by the whole ſyſtem of our government the revealed 
will of Gon, to obey the laws which we allow to be of 
againſt them, which our fore fathers in this inſtance firſt 
began to commit, avoid the penalties the ALMIGHTY 
hath declared and we acknowledge to be annexed to 
his laws, and receive frm his bounty all the bleſſings 
he hath promiſed to the nations whoſe laws and govern. 
ment are made to correſpond with his own.—All this 
repreſented and all this rejected, or meaſures adopted 
upon the principle of compounding our crimes with in- 


finite juſtice, and only continue that degree of wrong 


which we judge moſt for our intereſt as a nation, and 


perty of the Slaves, what are we to look for but that 
this © Commerce perſiſted in, may draw down the ven- 
geance of an offended God to viſit, not only Great Bri. 
tain, but all Europe, with every calamity which they 


for that of the ſubjects concerned in the I rade andpro- 


* 
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juſtly deſerve who evenconnive at the deſtruction, or per- 
mit the captivity of H1SoFFSPRING.”* It may doitinour 
own time, to prevent the influence of our example upon 
thoſe who ſhall live after us in this iſland, and to pre 
vent thoſe ſufferings of our fellow creatures, and to vin- 
dicate the honour of the laws of God and of his govern- 
ment which we will not allow to be of equal conſidera- 
of the ALM1GHTY may ſuſpend his juſtice, and the ſame 
trial of obedience be offered to the next or a more diſtant 
age But the crime continued in, muſt call for the pu- 
niſhment as certainly as that God is juſt and his mercy 


over all his works. 


W 


Teſtament, is as juſt in its nature, as it is reaſonable to 
expect it to be certain in its execution, they who offend 


being left to proportion their own puniſhment, by the 
injuries they chooſe to commit. But being no greater 
how dreadfully ſevere will it be, to receive no other than 
the returns of our own conduct, and be puniſhed by 
the ſame avarice which now inclines us to make and 
keep the people of Af. ica as our Slaves, aud by being 
given up as a nation, to the evil we would continue to 
commit, be as much inclined to make Slaves of each 


other, as now we are of the Africans; to have the peo- 


ple of one party ſet upon thoſe of another, with the 
fame deſigns which we now by our Trade and uſe of 

Slaves encourage and reward among the inhabitants of 
Africa 

* Concluſion of the Diſcourſe of W. Maſon, M. A. at York, 
K B 2 
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Africa. To have our towns and cities burning for the 
fame purpoſes as they are now ſet on fire by our means 
in the country we fo cruelly invade, by the diviſions 
and wars produced among the people we induce to take 
each other for our Slaves. To fee or to be among the 
number of our fellow citizens and countrymen, ſeized, 
fuld and delivered on board of ſhip and conveyed away 
to live and die the Slaves of the people of any diſtant 
nation whom we only know by their name, and which 
we have been taught to dread next to the name of death 
itſelf; and in their hands to be driven by the laſh of 
unlimitted tyranny to labours above our ſtrength, to 
deemed neceſſary to bring us low and keep us fo, to 
prevent our entertaining the leaſt hope or proſpect of a 
ſucceſsful reſiſtance of the wrongs we receive. 


From a proſpect like this, it is as natural for the hu- 
man mind to turn away, as it is for us to avoid what- 
ever offends the mind, or gives us perſonal pain, and 
every ſentiment of ſelf. love ſhrinks back with indigna- 
tion at any ſuch ſuppoſition as that the treatmenc we 
have ſhewn ſhall ever be returned to ourſelves; and will 
not allow us to think it to be within the poſſibility of 
events, that as a nation we ſhall ever be treated as we 
have acted, and reap a return of the ſufferings, which, 
againſt all that could be faid to the contrary, we would 


their meaſure of puniſhment, on the delivery of thoſe 
divine meſſages, which are preſerved in the ſcriptures, 
for mankind to apply to the ſame conduct to the end of 

| the 


tions, who had by their crimes expoſed themſelves to 
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the world ; influenced by their apparent intereſts, they 
were bent upon the continuance of their crimes, and 


would not allow the proſpect of the puniſhment, to pro- 
duce any effetual change in their meaſures ; no more 


than have been produced in this country for two hun- 
dred years paſt, by the ſtanding admonition of all the 
truths of revelation up in ſuch ſtanding rules, 
as -I will recompence their way upon their head. — 
# will render to all the inhabitants all their evil. 
He that leadeth into captivity ſhail go into captivity. 
firmation, by the variety of caſes recorded in the ſcrip- 
tures, of the ruin of thoſe cities and nations which were 
too proud to obey Omnipotence itſelf; and bold and 
ſelf-confident enough, to avow by their conduct, that 
the ſuppoſition that all they heard of the laws by which 
the CxzaToOR of the world governed it by his providence 
was fable and falſhood ; charging thuſe who advanced 


Axigbty would do, though the certainty of crimes con- 


tinued in ſhould be followed by their puniſhment-, was 
among the plaineft proofs of experience. And thoſe 
charges of preſumption ſeem to have bezn the moſt 
common courſe which mankind have taken, to relieve 
themſelves of all uneaſy apprehenſions, in offending 
againſt thoſe laws of reaſon and natwal juſtice, which 
are ſo plainly declared in Revelation ; and there ap- 
pears to be ſome reaſon, from the practice of mankind, 
for ſaying, That few charges are more likely to be 
taken for granted, than fuch as are brought againſt 
thoſe who venture to bring down the belief of revealed 

truths 
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truths to the practice of common life, and apply them as 
the rules of judging of right and wrong, and the cleareſt 
diſcoveries of the courſes of ſafety and proſperity, as 
well as of thoſe which lead to danger and ruin. But 
to ſhew on which fide the preſumption lies; let us 
conſider ourſelves to be the eye witneſſes to a conduct 
- Iike that of which ſo many were unhappily guilty in the 
capital of this kingdom, within all our memories ; and 
If after we had feen lawleſs numbers ſetting fire to the 
houſes of their fellow citizens, who had never offended 
them, they proceeded from one part of the country to 
another, and did the fame miſchief wherever they came; 
it might juſtly be deemed preſumption, to ſay, That on 
ſuch à day thoſe daring violations of the public peace 
pleaſure of the Government itfelf : But would it be 
preſumption in a ſpectator of ſuch crimes, to ſay, What 
were the puniſhments which the laws had annexed to 
tze crimes of which he was a witneſs; or that thoſe 
puniſhments were as certain as that there was a Go- 
vernment poſſeſſed uf the power of adminiſtering its 
own laws ; and that they who would continue in the 
commiſſion of their crimes, could have no hope to ef. 
cape, whatever the :enity of Government might be to 
ſuch as ceaſed from the wrongs they had done, upon 
Would not the preſumption be on the fide of thuſe, 
who would go on to commit the crimes, and act as if 
there was no government? Or, if there was, it either 
had not the juitice, or was without the power to puniſh 
them; a ſuppoſition which is not true even among the 
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moſt uncultivated nations of mankind, who are under the 
neceſſity for their common ſafety, to unite in puniſhing 
thoſe who invade the rights of their ſocieiy. And ſhall 
it be ſuppoſed, that infinite wiſdom and goodneſs hath 
provided neither law nor juſtice between the nations 
into which the world is divided, but what they can do 
that they may, and enjoy a ſucceſsful impunity to auy 
crimes they may judge it to be their intereſt to commit? 
Is the material ſyſtem of the univerſe, and the whole 
courſe of nature, under a government of no greater 
exactneſs, than to warrant us to draw ſuch a conclu- 
ſion, as that the whole fociety of mar:kind are under no 
laws, are as nations, ſubjects of no ſupreme univertal 
government: The material being but for the uſe of 
the rational world, is it not to be inferred, as Revela- 
tion declares it to be, that G. is the Law. giver, Go- 
vernor and Judge; and that he never for ſakes the 
world for a moment, but that his goodneſs is ever en- 
gaged tu deliver the afflited from their ſufferings, and 
to ſhew the ſeverity of his juſtice, when all the offers 
of his mercy are in vain to the guilty. 


Nothing is more certain than that the Trade in Slaves, 
all the effects produced by it in Africa, and the ſuffer- 
ings of Slaves in our Colonies, may not together amount 
to the idea of a crime in the eſteem of ſelſ. intereſt; 
and that it may ſincerely be thought that we, who are 
whites and chriſtians, are not to ſuffer any reſtraints 
in our commerce, or diminution in our revenues, from 

any motives of tenderneſs or juſtice to them who are 
| blacks and heathens ; but if there was no danger to 
fear any returns of our treatment of them, is it becom- 
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ing the dignity of a nation, whoſe honour it is not to 
allow by its laws a ſingle inſtance of Slavery, to permit 
its ſubjects to make the buying and ſelling of Slaves 
their common traffic; that a nation, whoſe laws protect 
every ſubjet againſt the ſmalleſt inſtance of violence, 
ſhould allow of a Trade which produces continual wars, 
and ſpreads devaſtation through a number of nations, 
every one of which is far more numerous than ourown ; 
and that we, who would think it as mean as unjuſt, to 
take the labour of the poor, and not pay them their 
wages, ſhall give our public ſanction as a people to the 
compelling four hundred thouſand of the people of 
Africa, to ſpend their lives in continual labours within 
whatever, but deprive them of all the rights which be- 
Jong to them as men in common with ourſelves. Is it 
the report which we would wiſh all future apes to re- 
ceive. of this nation, in the preſent, that we gave full 
liberty to render a fourth part of the earth, the reſi - 
dence of miſery and wretchedneſs in the extreme to its 
inhabitants ; that it was our policy to procure and to 
treat haman beings as only made to labour for our in- 
tereſts ; and that the uſe we made of our power, was 
to exerciſe oppreſſion over thoſe who were incapable 
of reſiſting it. That as a nation eſtabliſhing chriſtianity 
by our laws, and continually publiſhing and appealing 
to its ſacred truths, when fairly applied to, to give 
effect to its excellent maxima, there was neither diſin - 
tereſtedneſs nor reſolution enough to do it; to purchaſe 
the whole property of Slaves, at the expence of the 
nation which had allowed their oppreſſion, and ſet them 
free; to raiſe them to the condition of fubjefts, and 
prohibit 


1 

prohibit a Trade and practice forbid by Gon, with alt 
the plainneſs and force, with which we can conceive of 
our own reluctance to the fame treatment; and as much 
_ oppoſed to every principle of juſtice and to the wiſdom 
and equity of the entire ſyſtem of our own government, 
as violence and wrong can be to the public peace of 
mankind, and as contrary as the crimet of individuals 
and of whole nations are declared, by the ALM1GHTY 
himſelf, to be to their. true intereſts and happineſs, 
1. St. John iii. 3.—St. James iv. 17. 


Yors, March 29, 1788. 
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